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enjoyed,  but without the shadow   of   calculation   or
conscious deception on his part.
Having now analysed, in a manner which, I hope, has
not been too diffuse, the character of Nicholas, as formed
by the influence of his environment from childhood up,
it is with a certain measure of diffidence that I enter upon
the corresponding synthesis. His was a character essen-
tially vague and elusive, of nuances and half-tones, and is
difficult to define in exact terms. The dominant trait
appears to have been a feeble will, which prevented his
undoubted qualities of heart and mind from asserting
themselves with any effectiveness.
At the time of the crisis of 1905 it was this very weak-
ness that saved the monarchy. The revolutionary move-
ment which succeeded the reverses of the Russo-Japanese
War was really due to causes much more remote, dating
back to the preceding reign. This movement, repressed
for thirteen years by Alexander III., would in time have
inevitably broken bounds, even under the iron rule of
that Sovereign, and, with greater reason, under the
more feeble rule of his successor. But whereas Nicholas
II., submitting to the inevitable, avoided a catastrophe
by granting the charter of October 30th, 1905, the
inflexible will of Alexander III., in all probability, would
not have bent to the storm of events and would finally
have been broken. As in the fable of the oak and the
fose-bush, the weak survived where the strong would
have succumbed.
Twelve years later> Nicholas IL, under the guidance
of the reactionary party, perished because he tried to
combat the forces which could not be withstood. The
teal cause of the fall of the Russian monarchy was the
senseless effort of that party to revive and perpetuate
in the twentieth century, and in contempt of the needs